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Wouldn't This Be a Good Tractor 
for Your Orchard Work? 


It is the McCormick-Deering Model O-12, an important new devel- 
opment in the orchard power field . . . with the experience and rep- 
utation of the world’s largest tractor builder as a background. Inter- 
national Harvester is proud of this compact, economical little tractor. 
[t is built to pull one 16-in. or two 10-in. plows, but in many cases 
its performance goes far beyond this range. And it operates all day 
on one gallon of fuel or less per hour. For use in old orchards, or 
wherever conditions call for a narrow, compact tractor of this size, 
the new O-12 has many decided advantages. The McCormick-Deer- 
ing line also includes wheel-type and crawler tractors in larger sizes 
for use where more power is required. The near-by McCortmnick- 
Deering dealer will give you specific details on request. Or write us 
for full information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 
INCORPORATED 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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SANTA CLAUS MAY LURK IN YOUR ORCHARD 


THE search for new and better varieties of 
fruit, which held the open stage for many 
years, gave us most of our commercial variety 
list of today. This search practically stopped 
about the time when seedling trees became 
more scarce and carefully gleaned for prom- 
ising varieties. Now whatever attempt is 
being made to improve the variety list by 
adding new seedlings is confined to the 
artificial crossing of well chosen parent types 
by experiment station workers and a few 


twentieth century “Burbanks.” 


There is, however, another field wherein 
fruit variety lists may be improved. This is 
by bud selection. The stage of development 
and opportunities in this work are almost at 
their beginning, though a great deal has been 
accomplished during the last 10 years. It has 
been significantly stated that through the 
planting of red color strains alone, the color 
range in the commercial apple crop can be 
lifted higher than through the application of 
all orchard cultural practices combined. Al- 
ready in 1934 we have a perfect example of 
this fact in the poor average color of Jona- 
than and Delicious in the Northwest as com- 
pared with the red sports of these varieties 


be es 


which have colored perfectly in spite of a 
warm autumn. 


Several articles have appeared in AMER- 

IcAN Fruit Grower during recent years on 
the common bud sports in the apple and other 
fruits. Dr. Dorsey’s article in the September 
issue, however, describes the technique of 
locating these sports. Judging from what has 
happened in the past, golden opportunities 
await at least a few observing growers who 
can find new and superior strains of fruit. 
Starking, Richared and other strains of De- 
licious have already crowded out the ordinary 
color type in new plantings of that variety. 
The same thing has happened in the case of 
Rome Beauty, and is happening for the Stay- 
man Winesap, Jonathan, McIntosh, Duchess, 
and Gravenstein. Planters in some cases may 
choose between striped and solid red strains, 
with additional color in each instance. More 
recent discoveries will soon make it possible 
for growers to plant a solid red type of 
Wealthy and York Imperial. In all, there 
are 40 apple varieties in which color improve- 
ments have been found, comprising over 250 
individual cases. This is without a doubt but 
a fraction of all color sports which actually 
exist, the balance of which are only waiting to 
be “discovered.” 


May the peace and happiness of this Yuletide Season abide with each 


AMERICAN Fruit Grower reader. 


May the coming year bring many 


blessings to the fruit growing fraternity as a whole. 
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A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF THE FRUIT WORLD 
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Packing the world’s Largest Box of Apples! Some 75,000 Winesap apples, grown in the Yakima region of Was 
were packed in this huge box and shipped East as a feature of National Apple Week. It took a crew of men and girls 


three days to pack the box and a railroad flat car to transport it to its destination at Detroit, Michigan. 








Kieffer pears have been a bugaboo to many thousands Fruit for health] The young woman chosen to tell the world thet ith ft " 
of fruit growers because of their inferior qualities but now grapefruit time certainly personifies “Fruit for Health”. She i 
now government experts have found that storing the fruit drawing attention to the perfection of Texas grapefruit now 

at 60 degrees F. improves both texture and flavor. picking—some 2,049,000 boxes for a new citrus record. 
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“HVE YEARS OF THE 
90% CLEAN APPLE CLUB 


kw ENGLAND Growers CONVINCED THAT ONE APPLE 
IN TEN ts Ample TOLL FoR ORCHARD PESTS 


BY W. H. THIES 


Massachusetts State College 


S the apple crop scores at 

190% free from insect and dis- 

| blemishes, there is something 

; with the spray program. 

is the conclusion of hundreds 

apple growers in New England 

| an intensive study of past 

shes and spray schedules cover- 
five-year period, 1929 to 1933. 
many years ago expressions like 

aha Were fairly common: “75% or 
ei @er clean may be a reasonable goal 
yla #88 commercial orchard, but not 90% 
wan. We can’t afford to spray any 


, (LEME R, 1934 


more than were spraying now.” 
But standards of efficiency in pest 
control are changing as may be seen 
in the following bit of history. 

This unique project, the “90% 
Clean Apple Club”, was started as an 
experiment in the spring of 1929. 
In Massachusetts, it has been used as 
an agency in extension teaching to a 
somewhat greater extent than in 
neighboring states, although four of 
the other New England states have 
been active along the same line. In 
Maine, for example, 29 commercial 
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growers succeeded last year in meet- 
ing the rigid requirements of the 
Club on 47 lots of apples totaling 
over 60,000 bushels. In New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
the Club idea has also met with a 
favorable response among apple 
growers. But the writer is more 
familiar with the history of the Club 
in his own State, and so this brief 
article will be confined to events im 
Massachusetts. 

Back in 1928, an examination was 

(Continued on page 13) 
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TREE SCRAPING 


FRONT LINE OF DEFENSE IN CODLING 
MOTH CONTROL 


By O. T. McWHORTER 


Oregon State College 


THE labor cost of preparing apple 
and pear trees for the placement of 
medicated codling moth tree bands is 
a factor which causes growers to hes- 
itate or delay their use as an aid to 
sprays in the codling moth control 
program. 

The value of the medicated codling 
moth tree bands as an aid to codling 
moth control in an apple or pear 
orchard depends upon the number of 
codling moth larvae that they trap 
and kill. It becomes necessary to 
remove the old bark scales from such 
trees as are to be banded, and to 
clean out the crotches of these trees 
and the rotten pockets where the 
larvae of the codling moth can find a 
hiding place to pupate. By reducing 
these hiding places the worms which 
leave the fruit are more likely to be 
driven to the hiding places provided 
by the medicated corrugated tree 
band, which is placed around the tree 
trunk usually about half the distance 
between the ground and the first 
scaffold branch of the tree. 

There is some discussion regarding 
the amount of scraping that should 
precede banding. Arguments are ad- 
vanced that a no less thorough job 
should be done than that which leaves 
no possible scale or crevice for a 
worm to hide. Such exact work is 
desirable were it not for the time of 
an hour or two required per tree to 
accomplish this end. This exact 
work is usually done with small tools, 
such as a three-edged box scraper, a 
farrier’s knife, draw knife, coil 
spring curry comb, corn cutter, or 
other small tool. After the tree is 
once prepared, succeeding prepara- 
tions require less time. 

Codling moth banding demonstra- 


At the top—Scraping off the loose 
bark which provides hiding places for 
codling moth larvae. Center—Tree 
scraped and ready for codling moth tree 
band. At bottom—Corrugated codling 
moth tree band in place. Roofing nails 
are driven through the band into the 
depressions to fit the band close around 
the entire circumference of the tree. 
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tions were placed in nine 0 
counties by the Extension Service; 
1932, Thi tinal 
the trees for the bands. The write 
who was in charge of this project, & 
signed a four-edged scraping to 
to which a short or long handle ea 
be attached. 
regular and irregular scraping 
can be adapted to almost any uneyes 
surface found on a tree if one wil] | ‘ 
spend a little time to becom 
accustomed to its use. Crotches | oe i 
the base of the tree just under the sqj : 
surface, and limbs above the head of 
the worker can be scraped quite 
with this tool. In addition to thi 
implement, a farrier’s knife will com 
in handy for the purpose of cleaning 
out the more inaccessible crotches ani 
crevices. 

This four-edged scraping tool wil 
not enable one to do the razor 
job that some insist upon, but a pre 
tical clean-up of the tree can k 
effected in 15 to 25 minutes, whid 
shortens the time for scraping a tre 
to one-third or one-fourth of th 
time usually required for this oper: 
tion. 

Three-thirty-seconds inch cross<u 
saw-blade material has been used fo 
these scraping blades. The blade 
for use on apple trees are sharpeni 
like a skate, while for mature, row 
barked pear trees, growers at Mé 
ford, Oregon, have sharpened f& 
edges to resemble a_ thick-blaidl 
knife. The blade is usually mi 
seven and one-half inches long, ® 
the curved side; four and 
inches on the straight back side; al 
four and one-half inches dep 
Smaller blades are sometimes 
by reducing the length but not t 
width. 

In a series of banding demons 
tions the average time required j# 
tree to scrape or prepare 154 treet 
receive the bands in nine differ 
orchards was 18 minutes per tree. 

Of these several demonstratidl 
the longest time required for scrafl 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Ohio Experiment Station 


ET us briefly consider the trends to be 
observed in these new plantings, which are 
mdertaken in the light of past experience 
gd with due reference to the present con- 
iributions of the research and extension 

S. 

The modern grower has learned that 
produce fruit cheaply mass production 
methods must be instituted. - Only so can 
he reduce his costs to the minimum nec- 
wssary in competing with imported fruit. 
uently there is an attempt to plant 
mits of at least 50 acres, a planting of 
approximately 5,000 to 8,000 trees. This 
mit is considered sufficiently large to 
justify the purchase of such equipment as 
4 large grader, a tractor, power spray 
jpment, and other power implements. 

In addition, the trend is away from the 
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‘GROW BRITISH" 


PART Il 


type of planting by which several kinds ot 
fruit found their way into a single orchard. 
Such conglomerates have made efficient 
spraying almost, if not entirely impossible. 
The competent demonstration on the part 
of research stations, that these fruits re- 
quire different fertilizer treatments, has 
been an exceedingly important factor in 
the modern tendency toward separation of 
the brambles from the tree fruits. Goose- 
berries and currants are now being planted 
in separate locations, each as “master of 
all it surveys,” and pears and apples are 
no longer on their old intimate terms. 
Intercropping during the first few years 
is still common, but vegetables are now 
used much more frequently than formerly. 
They are, however, only an adjunct to 
the apples and not of equal importance. 





ae 


“New Style” orchard, Kent, England 
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MEANS DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OVERSEAS APPLE MARKET 


in fact, the policy of isolation reacts 
farther than upon different kinds of fruit. 
In the new plantings there is a tendency 
toward separation of the varieties of apples 
which are commonly used for dessert (fresh 
fruit) purposes, and the varieties which are 
used almost entirely for cooking. This 
means that the principal dessert apple vari- 
ety, Cox Orange, which is considered by 
the English to be the highest quality apple 
in the world, is segregated from the prin- 
cipal cooking variety—Bramley’s Seedling. 

The Cox Orange is planted in lighte: 
soils than Bramley’s Seedling. There is 
a widespread feeling that fruits from rapid- 
ly growing, vigorous trees are not of as 
good quality as those fruits cultivated on 
trees of more restrained growth. Hence 
Cox Orange is usually grafted on a more 
dwarfing stock than Bramley’s Seedling 
which may proceed as rapidly as it likes, 
since the fruits are used for culinary pur- 
poses. In this connection the research 
agencies. have published work purporting to 
show that nitrogen fertilizers are condu- 
cive to decreased quality of dessert apples, 
and to decreased keeping quality as well. 
The consequent recommendation that des- 
sert varieties require a different fertilize: 
treatment from those grown for cooking 
is also an important factor in the tendency 
toward variety isolation. 

Furthermore, more care is being given 
to the control of insect pests and diseases. 
The first power’ sprayers are making their 
appearance, and in a number of cases the 
educational agencies are recommending 
stationary spray outfits with underground 
mains, 

Five or more sprays are being applied 
in the better orchards. The first one is 
the dormant tar oil wash now making its 
first appearance in this country. In Eng- 
land it is the standard dormant spray for 
the control of rosy aphids, caterpillars, and 
for a general orchard clean-up. There are 
then at least three lime-sulphur-lead arse- 
nate sprays and one nicotine-soap spray 
From observation at Covent Garden Mar- 
ket, it is evident that considerable improve- 
ment can yet be made in producing un- 
blemished fruit, but the Imperial Fruit 
Show in 1932 amply demonstrated that it 
is possible to produce clean, absolutely un- 
blemished fruit in England. 

At this point someone may say that 
England does not produce good dessert 
varieties of apples. To be sure, they have 
only one prominent dessert apple, the Cox 
Orange, which they feel to be of the high- 
est possible quality. They prefer a tart, 
almost acid apple, and the Yellow New- 
town is the only American apple which 
many consider eatable. The McIntosh is 
too soft, mild, and, as I have heard it 
expressed, “does not stand up for itself.” 
It was not until the past winter that the 
Canadians had any real success with Mc- 
Intosh on the English markets. Comments 
on the poor quality of American apples 
are quite common. One reads that, “The 
American apple has nothing but a bright 
skin and a sweet mealy texture to recom 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Open Season for State Societies 


Tue open season for State Horticultural 
Societies begins in November. State so- 
sieties are growing in strength each year 
as evidenced by increased memberships, 
better programs, new enthusiasms, and 
larger attendance. During the week of 
November 12 to 17 the Minnesota and 
{owa societies held their annual meetings. 
Both report excellent attendance and ex- 
xeptional interest. Wisconsin and Mon- 
tana held their annual meetings November 
%. 9 and 10 


lowa Honors Secretary of Agriculture 


To those in attendance at the Iowa 
state Horticultural Society banquet, No- 
vember 16, was accorded the rare privi- 
lege of being a part of an audience in the 
Memorial Union at Iowa State College 
who witnessed the conferring of the de- 
= of Doctor of Science upon Iowa’s 
oremost citizen, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. Following the pres- 
entation of the degree by President R. M. 
Hughes and the Board of Deans, Secre- 
tary Wallace presented a masterful paper, 
entitled, “Six Decades of Corn Improve- 
ment.” Secretary Wallace was cited by 
Dr. R. E. Buchanan, director of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as em- 
inently qualified to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Science in three distinct fields, 
namely, statistics, genetics and economics. 


The Iowa State. Horticultural Society 
was honored by the presence of Secretary 
Wallace at its banquet, who appeared for 
a few moments to give the society his 
kindly felicitations. 


Running concurrently with the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society meetings, a bot- 
any symposium was in progress at Ames 
which brought to its program most of 
the leading botanists of the United States. 


Some Highlights of the lowa Meeting 


Speakers from the neighboring states 
were on the program of the Iowa Society. 
Prof. W. H. Alderman, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of 
Minnesota, presented two subjects of un- 
usual interest to fruit growers. The pol- 
lination experiments of the new Japanese 
hybrid plums conducted at the University 
of Minnesota were summarized by Prof. 
Alderman. “The Japanese hybrid plum va- 
tieties are not only self-sterile but also 
cross-sterile,” explained Prof. Alderman. 
“In these experiments the best pollinizers 
were found to be some of the Americana 
varieties. the Surprise being one of the 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace 


best of these for pollinating practically all 
of the Japanese hybrids.” This informa- 
tion is timely and of extreme value to 
orchardists throughout the Middle West 
who are planting almost exclusively the 
new Japanese plum hybrids. Prof. Alder- 
man stated that in addition to Surprise 
he believed that a great many of the Amer- 
icana varieties, such as Wolf, DeSoto and 
Wyant, would be suitable pollinizers for 
the Japanese hybrids, and recommended 
that the pollinizers be planted at the rate 
of about one tree in nine. 


Dr. R. H. Roberts, of the Department 
of Horticulture, University of Wisconsin, 
and Prof. T. J. Maney, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, presented papers dealing with 
the orchard stocks problem. The orchard 
stocks problem is attracting more and 
more attention by orchardists throughout 
the country. Prof. Maney showed data to 
the effect that in a 40-year-old orchard at 
Woodbine, Iowa, trees of Jonathan and 
Grimes top-worked on Virginia Crab, 
Haas and Sheriff had proved to be of 
longer life and more productive than the 
same varieties growing on their own stems. 
In this orchard a very small percentage of 
the trees originally planted on their own 
stems remain at this time. 
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Convention News Next Month 


At this writing, preparations for the 
coming convention of the American Pp 
mological Society, to be held in joint sy 
sion with the Michigan State Horticul 
tural Society at Grand Rapids, are 
complete. When this issue of Americ 
Fruit Grower reaches you the conventigs 
will be’ in progress. News concerning th 
convention will be brought to you in th 
January issue. In the meantime, our mem. 
bership is reminded that annual dues {oy 
1934 may be sent to the secretary an 
time. It is hoped that the Proceedi 
of the meeting may be published soon a. 
ter the beginning of the year. The Pro 
ceedings will contain a full account of th 
meeting, and all of the papers presente 
will be printed in the report. 


We trust that the increased interest ip 
the affairs of the society will prompt ow 
membership to send in their dues as soo 
as possible. These entitle the membey 
to a copy of the Proceedings, to a years 
subscription to AMERICAN Fruit Grown 
(except in Canada), and to all other off- 
cial publications sent out from time tp 
time. 


Send all remittances for dues to Secre 
tary H. L. Lantz, Station A, Ames, lom 
The annual membership fee in the Unite 
States is $1.25; in Canada, $1.00. 


Russian apples were commanding a great 
deal of attention 50 years ago. Hardines 
of tree was urgently needed in the colder 
areas. Prof. J. L. Budd contributed a 
leading article in the Proceedings of th 
A. P. S. in 1883 concerning the Russia 
fruits. Due largely to the influence d 
Budd of Iowa and Gibb of Canada, hm 
dreds of varieties and many kinds of Rw 
sian fruits were tried on an_ extensit 
scale. Nearly all of these hardy Re 
sian fruits failed to fill the need in Ame 
ica, since they were not fruits of hig 
quality. Among summer and fall apple, 
however, such Russian varieties as Olde 
burg, Yellow Transparent and Red Aste 
chan have resisted the onslaught of mam 
newcomers and still are important varie 
ties in spite of their obvious defects. 


Blueberry varieties tested in several ¢ 
our northern states include Cabot, Adam 
Pioneer, Ruebel, Harding and Jerse. 
listed in order of ripening. 
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The Hardie Le the cake 

8 anger 
= Soa is la cated.” The full lubrication 
{ / veduces plunger friction, — 





Power, saves — wear. 
\spra cy, ing extreme 
‘gallonage and pressure per H.P. 







fhe Hardie is a high pressure big capacity sprayer because it’s 
puilt that way. Every detail of design and construction 
_bears directly upon the grower’s need for high pressure, 

tig capacity, and stamina of the sprayer to measure fully 
ep to the load it has to carry. Hardie sprayers will 
carry their rated loads day after day and year after 
gear, easily and smoothly. with a big safety factor 

of rugged strength. 








PLUNGER CYLINDER 


pon seamless steel tubing with %” walk 
heavily coated with the hardest known por: 
celain—a smooth, even coating that will nas 
chip nor crack. 


















REPLACEABLE BEARINGS 


Gardie bearings are extra large, made of 
anti-friction Bronze or Babbitt. The 
shocks of operation are evenly distributed 
and readily absorbed. Hardie bearings 
run for years without appreciable wear. 
Readily adjustable. Easily replaced. 



















fhe Hardie is built for hard work. Pump 
frame and base are of heavy semi-steel 
castings—rigid, strong. Short, direct, 
ample waterways are cast integral. 
All parts are fully protected yet Ze 
easily accessible. Lubrication is ’ 
complete and automatic. All oil 


—aA” Ha: e 
ls filtered n exclusive rdi j Bronze cage. Seats of nitralloy steel so hard it will cut glass. 
feature. Hardie alone lubri- A Stainless steel balls. All parts easily accessible. 













PRESSURE REGULATOR 


Strong, positive and quick in o tion. No chatter- 
ing. Varying volume smoothly governed. .Even, 
steady pressure is maintained at all times and ‘under 
all conditions. 

















HARDIE VALVES 
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cates the plunger. All Hardie spray pumps are THE CRANKSHAFT 

of the same design and construction. The small go 7 
Oversize. Large safety factor of surplus 

pumps need these advantages just as much as P - strength. Made | chrome nickel molybdenum 

the large pumps and we build them that way. "scm, Ale pot Oa 


automobile built has a better crankshaft. 


Write for catalog showing 30 sizes and styles of stationary and portable, horse and tractor drawn 
sprayers for orchard, grove and field. 


THE HARDIE MFG. CO. ... Hudson, Mich. 


Branch factories, sales and service offices 


PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. BROCKPORT, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY Export Dept. DETROIT, MICH. 


PracticaHy all Hardie or- 
chard sprayers are now 
available in cut-under, short- 
turn type as well as in 
straight frame outfits. This 
is the lightest, strongest and 
. im every way the best cut- use with tractor. All these 
“$ under sprayer in the mar- sa Hardies are fully dust- 

ket. Fully dustproofed. proofed. 


DIE aevennane SPRAYERS 


Hardie offers a full line of 
tracter trailer sprayers fitted 
with either rubber or frop 
tires. These are rugged, 
powerful eutfits fully able 
te stand up under the heavy 
leads and severe shocks of 
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Ohio Promotes Better Marketing 


A NEW departure in apple and potato 
shows was staged on November 8 and 9 
when Ohio apple and potato growers set 
up a show of commercial packs in the 
Northern Ohio Food Terminal, Cleveland. 
The show and program were sponsored by 
the Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio 
State University. The purpose of the show 
was to bring growers and produce dealers 
into closer contact and promote better mar- 
keting of Ohio grown apples and potatoes. 

Samples of apples exhibited by growers 
represented about 120,000 bushels with 23 
individual exhibitors, and samples of pota- 
toes represented a volume of about 90,000 
bushels with 22 individual exhibitors, in- 
cluding co-operative marketing associations. 

On the first day of the show, under the 
auspices of Russell Swiler, manager of the 
Terminal, a number of tours of the market 


were taken. “During the afternoon, a pro-- 


gram was held in the auction auditorium 
where various representatives of the trade 
explained selling methods - ‘ch apples and 
potatoes. 

A feature of the show was an exhibit of 
apple and potato grades with containers 
marked in accordance with the Ohio Stand- 
ardization Law, which was put on by the 
Division of Markets of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. About 20 commer- 
cial concerns exhibited supplies and equip- 
ment. 

There were many expressions from both 
the growers and the trade to have the show 
repeated another year. F. H. Beacu. 


Mississippi State News 


Tue climate of Mississippi is very favor- 
able to the fig, according to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, which is recom- 
mending the planting of more and more 
fig trees in the State. “Nowhere else in the 
world do figs grow so well as in Missis- 
sippi,” enthusiastically declares one official 
in the department. 

A leader in the pecan industry for many 
years, Mississippi last year produced 4,500,- 
000 pounds of pecans, which were shipped 
to all parts of the world. 

One of the largest peach orchards in 
the South is found in the rich, rolling lands 
of Madison County, Mississippi. This 
famous orchard has 250 acres with 25,000 
trees. LEALON MAaRrrTIN. 


Kansas State News 


THe apple harvest season is now over 
and the crop has been marketed to the 
satisfaction of most of the growers of the 
State. 

As a result of the past season’s heat and 
drought, there will be a tremendous amount 
of orchard sanitation and pest control work 
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needed to be done. The secretary is doing 
his best to again get this work placed on 
the approved list of emergency relief proj- 
ects for the coming winter. Orchard san- 
itation and pest control projects have been 
approved as State projects for the com- 
ing winter. Details and plans will be 
presented as soon as developed. 


Cuas. A. Scott, Sec’y, Topeka. 


Calendar of Coming Fruit Meetings 


Dec. 6-7—Kansas State Horticultural 
Society, Hutchinson.—Chas. A. Scott, 
Sec’y, Capitol Bldg., Topeka. 

Dec. 10-11—Oregon State Horticultural 
Society, Hood River. — O. As 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 10-12—Ameri an Farm Bureau 
Federation 16th annual convention, 
Nashville, Tenn.—W. R. Ogg, Acting 
Sec’y, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago: 

Dec. 11-13—Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, Winchester—W. S. Camp- 
field, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 12-14—Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, Urbana—Arthur P. Holt, 
Sec’y, 1717 Whittier Ave., Springfield. 

Dec. 13-14—Connecticut Pomological 
Society 44th annual meeting, Hartford. 
H. C. C. Miles, Sec’y, Milford. 

Jan, 2-4—Maryland State Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Building, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park.— 
A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 

Jan. 3-4—Arkansas State Horticultural 
Society, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville—Thomas Rothrock, Sec’y, 
Springdale. 

Jan. 9-11—Idaho State Horticultural As- 
sociation 40th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Boise, Boise-—W. H. Wicks, 
Sec’y, Boise. 

Jan. 9-11—Massachusetts Union Agri- 
cultural Meetings, Worcester.—Wm. 
R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety, as part of Annual Agricultural 
Conference Week, Purdue University, 
Lafayette——Everett Wright, Sec’y, La- 
fayette. 

Jan. 16-18—New York State Horticul- 
tural Society 80th annual meeting, 
Rochester—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, 
Le Roy. 

Jan. 23-24—Pennsylvania State Horti- 
cultural Association, Harrisburg, dur- 
ing Farm Show.—R. H. Sudds, Sec’y, 
State College. 

Jan, 28-31—Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, Horticulture Building, Colum- 
bus, in connection with Farmers’ 
Week at the University —F. H. Beach, 
Sec’y, Columbus. 

Jan, 30-Feb. 1—New York State Horti- 
cultural Society eastern meeting, 
Kingston.—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, 


Le Roy. 

Feb. 13-14—West Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society, Martinsburg. — 
Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 
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Penn. to Have Big Program 


Tue annual meeting of the State Hor. 
ticultural Association of Pennsylvania wij 
be held at Harrisburg in conjunction with 
the State Farm Show on January 23 and 
24, 1935. For the second year, the gr 

will meet in the Farm Show Buildi 

There will be eight out-of-state speakers 
on the program—all outstanding men, 
With their subjects, they are as follows: 


H. W. Miller, Paw Paw, W. Va— 
Changing Horticultural Practices, f§ 
Stuart Hubbard, Poughkeepsie, N. y.— 
Conscience or Control in Fruit Growing, 
J. K. Doughton, General Agent, Balti. 
more Farm Credit Administration, Balti- 
more, Md.—The Farm Credit Administra. 
tion and the Fruit Grower. W. J. We- 
day, Smithfield, Ohio—Survival of the Fit 
test in Fruit Growing. H. C. Stockdale, 
John Bean Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich— 
Nozzles and Pressures. Dr. B. A. Por. 
ter, U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C— 
Recent Developments in Codling Moth 
Control. Dr. Laurenz Greene, Chief in 
Horticulture, Purdue University Agr, 
Exp. Station, Lafayette, Ind—Some Fac- 
tors Affecting Fruit Set Aside From Pol- 
lination. Dr. Richard Bradfield, Dept. of 
Agronomy, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio—Soil Problems in the Orchard. 

In addition, eight Penn State College 
speakers will appear on the program, as 
well as J. H. Karns, Chambersburg, who 
will speak on—Financing the Seasons’ 
Operations, and Dr. T. L. Guyton, Harris- 
burg, whose topic will be—Insects in Penn- 


sylvania in 1934, 
R. H. Supps, Sec’y, 
State College. 


Washington Fruit News 


A FALL season seldom occurs in Wash- 
ington when the apple and pear trees have 
such an excellent opportunity to mature, 
as has been the case this year. No se- 
vere frosts have caused the leaves to fall 
fully a month after the late winter va 
rieties have been picked. This condition 
has given an unusual chance to study m- 
dividual tree vigor as indicated by the 
yellowing of leaves. Fruit growers cat, 
by careful observation, vary the amount 
of nitrogen fertilizer to their trees 
bring about a more uniform maturity and 
growth. 

Something new in orchard sprays is 
promised the growers of Washington by 
J. W. Marshall, entomologist of the State 
Experiment Station. No new material is 
suggested but some new combinations may 
prove of unestimated value to the 
grower next year in the fight against the 
codling moth. 

W. A. Luce, 


Wenatchee. 
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THE NORTHERN 


selection of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Tae as its official organ by the North- 

Net Growers’ Association makes ad- 
yisable a statement concerning the asso- 
ciation and its work. To the great ma- 
jority of fruit growers the organization 
and the reasons for its existence are un- 
known, yet the association occupies a place 
in the field of nut culture similar to that 

ied by the American Pomological So- 
ciety in the early days of fruit growing in 
this country. Just as that society was the 
guiding influence and clearing house for 
information in pomology, so is the North- 
ern Nut Growers’ Association the guiding 
influence and clearing house for informa- 
tion pertaining to the culture of hardy 
cuts in the northern half of the country. 


Association Activities 


The association was organized in 1910 

a group of amateurs who realized the 
need for such an organization. Through- 
out its existence it has been active in pro- 
moting nut culture. Some of its more im- 
portant activities are as follows: 

1. Finding and propagating superior na- 
tive nut trees. Realizing that nut grow- 
“ ing like fruit growing is founded upon 
good varieties, a number of contests have 
been conducted in which prizes are award- 
ed for superior native nuts. As these new 
varieties are brought to light, their propa- 
gation and distribution are encouraged by 
the association. 

2. Holding an annual meeting in Sep- 
tember at which papers are presented by 
authorities on various: phases of nut cul- 
ture. These papers and the accompany- 
ing discussion are published and distrib- 
uted to the members. The meetings are 
held in various parts of the country and at 
places of unusual interest to nut growers. 

3. Assisting members in their nut cul- 
tural problems by referring them to the 
authorities best qualified to answer their 
questions. ; 

4. Demonstrating at the meetings va- 
tious practices, such as grafting or the 
husking and cracking of walnuts. The 
propagation of nut trees is much more dif- 
ficult than the propagation of fruit trees, 
consequently much attention is devoted to 
this phase of nut growing and expert 
propagators are always ready to demon- 
strate their methods at the meetings. — 

5. Exhibiting standard and promising 
new nut varieties at the annual meeting. 


Advantages of Membership 


As the association is desirous of obtain- 
ing new members, some statements regard- 
ing the benefits of membership may be of 
interest. 

Farmers who wish only a few trees to 
provide nuts for the family may learn the 
species and varieties best adapted to their 


section, 

The hobbyist, and there are many who 
find nut growing an interesting hobby, 
will find that stimulation of interest that 
comes from contact with others pursuing 
the same hobby. The collector of varieties 
will find the association a clearing house 
for information concerning new varieties 
as they are brought to light. 





The beginner will learn much that will 
prevent him from making expensive mis- 
takes in getting started in nut culture. 
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NUT GROWERS’ 


ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK 


He may call upon the officers and other 
members for advice and information con- 
cerning his nut cultural problems. 


The commercial grower of nuts will 
benefit by gaining information concerning 
cultural practices, new wrinkles on prop- 
agation, knowledge of new and perhaps 
better varieties, methods of preparing his 
product for market and methods of mar- 
keting. 


In addition to the published proceedings 
which may be purchased from the secre- 
tary, a list of publications on nut culture 
and a list of nurseries specializing in 
grafted named varieties of nut trees may 
also be had free of charge. Further in- 
formation regarding the association and its 
work may be had from the secretary, G. 
L. Slate, Experiment Station, Geneva, 


New York. 
G. L. State, See’y 


Auchter Appointed Assistant 
Chief of B. P. I. 


FREDERICK D. RICHEY, new chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in the 


U.S.D.A., recently announced the appoint- ’ 


ment of Doctor E. C. Auchter and Doc- 
tor M. A. McCall as assistant chiefs of 
the bureau. Both occupy important posi- 
tions in the bureau, Doctor Auchter as 
head of the Division of Fruit and Vege- 
table Crops and Diseases, and Doctor Mc- 
Call as head of the Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases. In addition to their 
new duties, both Doctor Auchter and Doc- 
tor McCall will continue to direct the work 
of their respective divisions. 


Don’t wait too long in protecting young 
trees from rabbit injury. Prevention is 
cheaper than bridge-grafting or replacing 
with new trees. 











DETROIT’S MOST 
POPULAR HOTEL 


At the Shelby — in Detroit 
— rooms ere priced from 
$2.00... All have private 
bath ... circulating ice water 
and tip-saving servidor. 


HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 











AERO CYANAMID 
FEEDS TREES EVENLY 


THROUGHOUT the SEASON 
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“U.S.“ rubber footwear is sold in more stores, in 


more towns and cities, than any other rubber footwear. 


United States Rubber Company 
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SEASONABLE 
FASHIONS 


























No. 2511—C to Size 48! Designed for 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of 39-inch mate- 
rial with 1% yards of 39-inch contrasting. 


No. 3473—Simple Smart Type. Designed 
for sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
——— with % yard of 18-inch contrasting 
lor bow. 


Neo. 3466—For Modern Youth. Designed 
for sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 = s of 39-inch material with % 
eee? of 35-inch contrasting, 3% yards of 
raid and 1% yards of 5-inch ri for tie. 


No. 3384—Princess Smock. Designed for 
sizes . 18 years, 36, 38, 42 and 44 inches 
bust. ize 36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material with 2 yards of braid. 


Ne. 3041—Complete Layette Pattern. De- 
signed in one size only. For uirements 
see pattern envelope. All items illustrated 
are mecluded in pattern. 





Patterns may be secured ma’ 
coe at 15 cents each ASHIO 
EPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT 
Ontario Cleveland, Ohio. 


GROWER, 1370 St., 
Be sure to state size required. Enclose 10 


cents additional for large F. 
(3 eents where no pattern is ordered). 
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CHRISTMASTIDE CHATS By 
MARY LEE ADAMS 


How many of our readers have 
been struck by the very tempting as- 
pect of shop windows this Christ- 
mastide? It becomes more and more 
noticeable that holiday articles, from 
the most expensive to the simplest, 
are planned to make a _ well-nigh 
irresistible. appeal to pocket books 
whether these be fat or flat. 

On the theory that the further out 
of reach the more desirable some 
coveted article appears, we can guess 
that quite a percentage of farm 
women are now exclaiming that the 
shop windows were never so lovely. 
And here comes consolation. Not a 
few of the very duckiest-looking 
knick-knacks turn out to be within 
modest means. It certainly is fun 
to buy something that looks as if it 
cost twice what we paid for it. 

Thanks to the late unlamented De- 
pression, a peremptory halt has been 
called on the unwise and burdensome 
fashion of extravagant Christmas 

iving. Almost all of us can now af- 
ford a few of the reasonably-priced 
things which will convey in attractive 
form the message of love or of en- 
during friendship which is, after all, 
the whole spirit of Christmas as it 
should exist between grownups. 

With children, naturally, another 
element enters. There is the immedi- 
ate, overwhelming, if not very endur- 
ing, joy of coming into possession of 
what has for weeks been confided to 
Santa Claus as the dearest longing of 
the childish heart. 

The youngsters, if resourceful, can 
help themselves to coveted posses- 
sions. I know one little girl who has 
hit upon an exhilarating plan. Ap- 
preciating that Mother and Daddy 
are not exactly gold mines even (or 
should we say especially?) at Christ- 
mas, she has determined to present 
herself with a de luxe gift. A ravish- 
ing picture in a catalogue has siezed 
upon her imagination. It depicts a 
girl of about her own age, having a 
simply heavenly time in a ski suit. 

This suit our little girl must have 
at any cost. The radiant gift to her- 
self will be purchased with her own 
earned money. Opportunity knocked 
in October on the door of her Dad- 
dy’s apple packing house, where deft 
little fingers happily sorted apples 
after school hours until the ski fund 
was launched with two shining sil- 
ver dollars. 

Doubtless such eager little hands 
will find some further task to per- 
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form for other members of the 
household. And if an : 
dime or quarter unaccountably finds 
its way into the treasury, who 
fail to be pleased? Even I, whog 
custom it is to pray long and yen 
earnestly for a warm and sun, 
Christmas day, feel that if snow js 
the essential setting for the Wearing 
of a ski suit—snow we should hay 
to make a wee girlie’s triumph com 
plete. 

So important that it deserves a 
article all to itself, is the practice oj 
encouraging children at this seasop 
to think of other children less for 
tunate than themselves. i 
from hoarded pennies in order to ge 
something to gladden the heart of ; 
penniless child, is about the fines 
possible lesson in generosity an¢ 
sympathy. 

In many homes out-grown toys 
books and garments are collected 
The children of the family take ; 
keen interest in the renovation o| 
these to-be-passed-on articles. Dol. 
lies get new clothes from the littk 
mothers who will part from them ip 
favor of some still smaller or poorer 
maternal parent. Boys show unex- 
pected neat-handedness with paper 
and paste brush as they piece ow 
a torn page or strengthen the back 
of some well-thumbed and cherished 
volume. Even a very young child 
may learn something of the mean- 
ing of the words—“It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

After all’s said and done, what do 
you like best about Christmas? Is 
it the turkey and plum pudding? or 
the special attentions and gifts: you 
receive? or the carols you sing? or 
the sweet laughing faces of children? 
Nine out of ten would say, “The 
children, of course,” and I think 
they’d be right. 

Yet there seems to be something 
over and above all this which lends 
to Christmas day its peculiar grace 
This is the general, spontaneous out- 
going of kindliness which brushes 
away petty grudges and irritations. 
levels all ranks as we chant, “The 
rich man in his castle, the poor map 
at his gate,” revives old friendships 
and trims the lamp of love on the 
family altar to burn its brightest. 

Christmas is indeed a blessed day. 
and with that warmth about the hear! 
inspired by good-will toward all, we 
wish our readers a joyous day, a hap 
py year. | 
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IVE YEARS OF THE 90% CLEAN APPLE CLUB 


(Continued from page 5) 


of “orchard run” samples of 
in apples in 45 orchards. Two 
yf these samples scored about 
free from preventable blem- 
shes. This suggested the possibility 
if using “90% clean” as a yardstick 
» measure the efficiency of a spray 
program. The following year, 15 
smmercial growers met the require- 
ments of the “90% Clean Apple 
Club”. The rules were few and 
The grower first signed an 
mrollment card in the spring agree- 
ing to keep a detailed record of his 
pray program, and then at harvest 
ame if he believed that his crop of at 
ast 300 bushels of a_ standard 
rariety (New England Seven) might 
show not to exceed one blemished 
apple in 10, he asked the county agent 
for an inspection. A sample of 
about 1,000 apples was then picked in 
sich way as to represent his crop 
of that variety. The fruit was placed 
in boxes or baskets and sealed with a 
- special med tape for later in- 
Raine by 2 official crew. In 1930 
the number of successful applicants 
jumped to 57, but fell back to 16 in 
1931 owing to unfavorable weather 
conditions during the early spraying 
season. In 1932 the number rose to 
55, and in 1933 there were 87 mem- 
bers whose crops totaled approx- 
imately 145,000 bushels. 

Thus in one season, 87 commercial 
growers produced apple crops with 
less than one apple in 10 showing a 
preventable blemish. And these 87 
growers submitted spray schedules 
and details of equipment to the Ex- 
tension Service showing how they did 
the trick. Spray schedules were also 
submitted by the growers who failed 
to qualify, thus providing an excel- 
lent fund of information on pest 
control, under varying conditions. 

Over a period of five years, 120 
different growers have demonstrated 
their ability to grow “90% clean” 
fruit. Five have qualified for each 
of the five years, seven for four 
years, 20 for three years and 29 for 
two years. This makes it appear 
that clean fruit is not a matter of luck 
or of weather, but rather of timely 
and thorough spraying. Incidentally, 

average number of sprays applied 
by members of the Club in 1933 was 
6.1. Eight growers applied only four 
sprays each. In 1932, the average 
aumber was 6.7. This proves be- 
yond a doubt that clean fruit does 
not necessitate the use of an exces- 
sively high number of sprays. 

We are, of course, fortunate in 
New England in having somewhat 
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less trouble with codling moth than 
in certain other sections of the 
country, although we have plenty of 
trouble with scab, curculio and apple 
maggot. And when we say that 
nearly half a million neglected apple 
trees were removed last winter, with 
twice as many still to be removed, it 
is apparent that our growers have to 
contend with a serious environmental 
problem. 

The Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association has played an active part 
in the “90% Clean Apple Club” by 
awarding a framed certificate to each 
member at the time of the annual 
meeting. These certificates consti- 
tute a fitting recognition for a task 
well done. At the same time they 
have stimulated a spirit of competi- 
tion among growers to master their 
particular pest control problems. If 
space permitted, we might relate 
some interesting accomplishments. 
One example will suffice to illustrate. 
In 1930, the crop of a certain grower 
was badly infested with curculio and 
various other pests. At that time 
his crop scored about 3% clean. 
Next season this particular grower 
went at his spray schedule with more 
determination. Little by little his 
crops showed improvement in the 
two succeeding years. In 1933, a 
3,000-bushel crop scored 93% free 
from preventable blemishes. 

With the establishment of the new 
standard in commercial orchards, the 
“90% Clean Apple Club” was dis- 
continued in Massachusetts this sea- 
son, and in its place a statewide 
apple inspection service was substi- 
tuted to determine grade distribution 
and reasons for apples falling below 
Fancy Grade. About 120 two-bushel 
samples were inspected during the 
harvest season. In addition to a 
record of blemishes caused by insects 
and disease, the grower also receives 
a statement showing correlation be- 
tween “clean fruit” and “fancy 
fruit”. In 40 cases out of 120, color 
was found to be the outstanding 
cause of low grade fruit. Insects 
were a prominent factor in 59 cases, 
while scab was highest in only 10. 
It thus appears that the Massa- 
chusetts grower has an_ occasional 
color problem to contend with. In 
some cases he is picking too early. 
In others his trees are too brushy. In 
more ways than one the annual apple 
survey is shedding more light on the 
fruit growers’ problems. We are 
convinced that a careful examination 
of orchard run fruit is helpful in fer- 
reting out the season’s shortcomings. 
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HARD OF HEARING? 


SEND FOR THIS 30-DAY TRIAL TREATMENT 


Which has restored the hearing, removed 
head noises and eliminated catarrh of the 
head for 30 many people. This treatment 
has been used by over 1,157,000 sufferers 
in the past 34years. Write for fullinfor- 
mation about thisethica) treatment used 
i specialistin his office 


or use, 
. W. O. COFFEE CO. 
1300.82. James Bidg. Davenport, lows 











A New Deal in Hotel Rates 


FINE ROOM 
with BATH “2” = 8 


No additional charge when occupted by 3 persons 
Careful management insures atmosphere of 
security, refinement and quiet. Convenient to 
all theatres and shipping centers. A Hotel of 
character and distinction selecting guests 
today ... as always. 

FAMOUS TABLE D’HOTE RESTAURANTS 
Breakfast from 30c_ Luncheon frem #e 


Dinner from 750 


Across from world-famous Radio City 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129-135 W. 48th St., New York City : 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. Joseph E. Bath, Mgr 








“Grow British” Program 


(Continued from page 7) 
mend it.” A number of new varieties, 
intended primarily for dessert, and with 
the purpose of extending the Cox Orange 
season, have been recently introduced. One 
of these, Laxton Superb, seemed to be of 
really good quality. ; ] 

There are several limitations to rapi¢é 
expansion of the fruit industry in England 
These, however, can only retard rather 
than prevent development. The most im: 

rtant limitation at the moment is capital 
it is estimated that it takes $400 to | 
an apple orchard into bearing. Ironically 
enough, capital shows itself ready to sup 
port the canning industry, while it is ver) 
wary in lending its aid to that more 
industry upon which the canning factory 
itself depends. ; 

Secondly, there is a scarcity of wel) 
trained men who are prepared to develoy 
the industry along modern, scientific, mass 
production lines. Such men are available 
but very often, as is the case in this coun 
try, they find themselves lacking in capital 

Finally, there is some hesitation due te 
the uncertainty in regard to the future 
governmental policy. All parties seem te 
have agreed, however, that the days of free 
trade in certain agricultural products are 
over, and that the home industries will be 
encouraged, if only for the sake of self- 
sufficiency in case of war. 

Despite these limitations, the trend to 
ward a striking increase in production goes 
on; last year 5000 acres were put into fruit 
This acreage in apples would represent » 
potential increase of over one million bush 
els. Andrew Fulton, Ontario fruit repre 
sentative in England, writes in the Conadiaa 
Horticulturist, “The present improved pro 
duction methods in English orchards wil) 
have the effect of doubling the English 
output in a very few years.” Sir Danie) 
Hall states that the time will come when 
England will produce all the apples the 
country can consume. There is no ques- 
tion but the developments in fruit produc- 
tion are toward a new self-sufficiency. The 
trend of marketing will be considered in a 
later article. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a word — CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











AGENTS WANTED 





SELL NEW AND USED CLOTHING! 106%—800% 
Profit! Satisfaction guaranteed. oe ly unnecessary. 
free. a TION MER- 

550 East 48rd, Chicago. 


Sead Gouin’, ai 
Bens 





GRAFTING WAX 


ao net hee wth bent ae, SOI ee, 
an w eat or co .» INC., 
Gasport, New York. 


HOSIERY FOR SALE 
| PAIRS LADIES’ CHARDONIZE HOSIERY $1.00, 


. 
q d, Pate Fall Bargain circula: 3 
1%, 8. SALES COMPANY, ‘Asheboro, N.C. — 




















NURSERY STOCK 
WRUIT TREES FOR THE COMMERCIAL PLANTERS. 
‘We are fortunate in having one of the largest lots of 
including the R 


fruit tr trees in the East, 

Delicious, Blaxtayman apples and the Golden Jubilee 
and other standard varieties. Dorsett and Fair- 
the Sensational new Strawberries. Other small 

its and asparagus. A complete line of all classes 
of Write for fee Catalogue. Buy while 
es stock is available. Rae - — ~S best pent: 
at fair prices from: UNTIFUL 

ainda Nonskrics, Box D, Princess > - 





mnagH AND APPLE TREES 5¢ AND UP. YELLOW 
and Blood Red Delicious. Mg 3¢. Pears, plums, 
eherries, nuts, berries ns. Ornamentals. Free Cat- 
{and, Tena. TENNESSEE. NURSERY Co., Box 101, Cleve- 


PAPERSHELL PECANS FOR SALE 
PERSHELL PECANS DE- 
Enclose check. MAYFIELD 











TEN POUNDS FINE PA 
livered three dollars — 
FARMS, Denmark, 8." Car. 








PERSONAL 


WE BUY LINCOLN HEAD PENNIES. WILL PAY 
ap te y ry e over ae 2 Sa old. Indian Head 
d 10¢ for BUY- 

CO., Incorpo- 





ies to $51.00 
ina ca CA TaLOG” CONTINENTAL COIN 
tated, BB-111 W Jackson, Chicago. 


LINCOLN AND INDIAN HEAD PENNIES WANTED: 

Will pay up to _—-. =“. more gly F oe ve “— 
worth Sen ‘or cat 

767 AF, NATIONAL COIN CO., Milwaukee, wis, 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BOLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight om 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAY 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


pin ed by stl a SIZE, —" M5 A 
ludin enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO 
{CE, Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


























eee Sir 2 Le LAER 
negativ ° . a 
Overhill. Ching _— 
PATENTS 





APATENTSA 
me sketch, picture or model of your new in- 
. I will give you prompt report on its probable 
ility based on a search of the patent records 

a small char 7 

protected |b : i a To ‘ Be — yo Babs 

x can furnis 
Sal gaeeh patente Inned to date. — — 

GEORGE E. ‘cook 

Registered Patent Attorney 

¢nternational Bidg., 1319 F Street Washington, D. C. 


JAMES ATKINS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
Taventions patented. Trade-marks and copyrights 
registered 
Correspondence solicited 


PATENTS, REASONABLE TERMS. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 
ton, wg ‘o. 








on an AND 
568, Washing- 











RABBIT REPELLENT 
SAVE YOUNG T TREES FROM RABBITS. SEND $1.00 


proven 100% effecti ———— L, 
taal MAYEOND EEXROT tecrree tenn bree 


SALESMEN WANTED 











By t. 2. 


CANKERS of apple trees or dis- 
eased parts of trunks and branches 
are spread widely throughout the ap- 
ple growing regions. They are a con- 
stant and dangerous source of injury. 
Such diseases may persist from year 
to year and in time destroy large 
branches and finally kill the trees. 


A large percentage of all cankers 
are caused by fungi, tiny microscopic 
plants which do not possess the green 
coloring matter found in higher 
plants. Such plants as molds, mil- 
dew and mushrooms are examples of 
common fungi and related to the fun- 
gi that cause cankers. 


There are many differences in can- 
kers, including appearance, develop- 
ment, and ability to produce injury. 
The general method of treatment, 
however, is much the same, and the 
suggestions which follow may help 
materially in the control of all: 

During the late fall or winter cut 
out and burn all badly affected 
branches and parts that can be spared. 
To eliminate infected parts, the cuts 
should be made from six to eight 
inches below cankers. Where an in- 
fection is started and the branch is 
too valuable to remove, scrape away 
the diseased tissues down into the 
wood. To eliminate diseased parts ex- 
tend the scraping into healthy tissues 
about four inches above and below 


and preparing trees was 30 minutes 
per tree in an orchard 21 years old. 


The shortest time required for 
scraping—15 minutes per tree—was 
on 24 trees, 18 years of age. 


The highest cost per tree for 
scraping and banding was nineteen 
and one-half cents in an orchard 
where 15 trees were prepared and 
banded. Three and one-half cents 
of this cost were for banding mate- 
rial and the balance for labor. 


The lowest cost of banding per tree 
was 12 cents for 24 trees in a single 
block. The bands cost three and 
one-half cents per tree, which left 
eight and one-half cents as the labor 








TANKS 


ALL CYPRESS SPRAY TANKS. 
reasonably priced. Special tanks to order. 
BACON, INC., Gasport, New York. 





STOCK SHAPES 
JOHN 





STARK NEEDS 1,000 SALESMEN QUICK. CASH 
PAY Weekly. Hundreds make $200.00 in month. Easy, 
interesting Outdoor Work. SPARE TIME or Full Time. 
No Cash or Experience Needed Write quick for FREE 
Set cote BEY ent Neon Wate Pon Card Se 
seli— a rees v0. ATALOG. 
STARK NURSERIES, Box C—1124, Louisiana, Mo. 
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TOBACCO 





TOBACCO POSTPAID, GUARANTEED, VERY BEST, 
two years old, selected, mellow leaf chewing 5 Ibs. 





$1.15; 10, $1.96. Best smoking 5 lbs. 90¢; 10, $1.50. 
MARK HAMLIN, Sharon, Tenn. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


“EVERY GROWER’S” PAGE 


TREE SCRAPING IN CODLING MOTH CONTROL. 


(Continued from page 6) 

































TALBERT 


and two inches on either oben 
all wounds and cuts with a ; 
made from one pound 
phate dissolved in one gallon of wa. 
ter. The practice of the best 
culture to produce vigorous, Arai 
trees is one of the best remedies — 
against cankers. No two orchards are 4 
alike but all respond to good care ang 
timely attention in canker control 





Plant the Best Fruit Trees 


It i is false economy to plant inferigy — 
or low grade fruit trees. The beg, | 
trees which can be secured will in the” 
end be the most economical and Profit: i 
able. Growers do not generally giye © 
enough consideration to the matter 
of planting stocky, healthy, vigorous ~ 
trees. Success or failure may jn 
upon the vigor of the nursery stock 
used. The importance of 
the best nursery stock cannot be over- © 
emphasized, whether the trees be 


propagated at home or purchased © 
from a commercial nursery. Investi- 


gation has shown that growthy, vig- ” 
orous, well-matured trees withstand ™ 
transplanting better, are more resist 
ant to dangerous insect pests and ” 
fungous diseases, come into bearing 
earlier and develop into a more profit: ” 
able orchard than small, stunted, and 
less vigorous trees. 


cost of preparing and banding » 
single tree. 3 
The time required for placing the 
bands on 154 trees was one minute © 
per tree for two men. Special equip © 
ment to carry the band material was _ 
not used, which may have delayed © 
the banding somewhat. 
The largest number of worm 
caught in our banding demonstrations 
was a few more than 2,000 per tree | 
on a single apple tree in an unsprayed © 
orchard, where bands were placed on 
the scaffold branches and one band 
around the trunk of the tree. 
In orchards receiving the usual 
commercial care, catches of 75 to 150 — 
codling moth larvae per band wert 
not unusual. 
Numerous instances can be cited | 
where growers believe they have ac- — 
complished much toward a codling © 
moth control program by employing — 
the medicated codling moth 
annually as a supplement or aid to the 
usual codling moth sprays. 


DECEMBER, 1934. 





HORED AGAINST EVERY ENEMY—BEAN ROYAL ARM- 

fH) SPRA YERS—-Every. enemy that has been cutting grower’s profits, 

iigup operations, wasting spray material, wearing out too soon and other- 
ndering hard earned dollars. 


WAYS A LEADER IN THE FIELD—THE BEAN ARMORED 

R now becomes the maryel sprayer—your profit protector—with est comparative sprayer value, Our Royal standard line of machines is. tt 
ed pressure and greater ‘capacities, economy that you hardly believed ~ this year at reduced prices because of greatly increased production fiers 
longer life that makes one sptayer worth two common sprayers— universal preference for the economical performance of Bean Royal spra ers. 
ing that increases efficiency and lessens costs. A sprayer for any size orchard from smallest to largest at prices you ease 


ES THE FAMOUS ROYAL PUMP—Aalll enclosed—has a leak- GET CATALOG NO. 300 BEFORE DECIDING ON ANY SERAXER 


Miteel tank proofed against corrosion—an all steel sprayer throughout— JOHN BEAN MFG. CO.,, Division Food Machinery Comporatiok. 
is Operating weight, shorter and narrower with lower center of gravity 15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 104 W. Julian St, San Jove, Calif. 
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‘Smashes Records for YOUNG BEARING | 








STARKING 


Double-Red Delicious 


“My 3-yr.-old Starking Trees bore 
2% bu. per Tree!” —Jos. A. Richartz 


“Every one of my 3-yr.-old Starking trees bore this year!” 
writes Jos. A. Richartz, well known Orchardist. “All the 
apples were very large—most of them running 64, 72 and 


80 to the bushel. 


“EVERY apple had 100 per cent solid RED color—even 


those on ends of limbs that bent to the ground and were 


entirely covered by undergrowth. 


“Leading orchardistswhomI know are more enthusiasticthan 
ever over STARKING, not only because of its WONDERFUL 
COLOR AND SIZE, but its ability to BEAR MUCH 
YOUNGER THAN DELICIOUS.” Leading growers report 
that STARKING smashes all Delicious young bearing records— 


and yields good crops much younger. 


The Starking Apple is an extra large, beautiful RED-ALL-OVER 
apple. Its crisp, juice-laden tender flesh is of wonderfully delightful 


flavor—aromatic, tangful. 
apple flavors. 


It possesses “the 
No other red apple rivals its rich, delicious quality. 


of ALL 


Champagne” 


Furthermore, Starking Apples retain their crispness and enticing flavor 
even afterlong storage. 1 hey DO NOT BECOME MEALY because they can 
be picked fully colored when “hard-ripe”—-and keep perfectly until late Spring. 


Most Beautiful, most Intensely Interest- 
ing Year Book we have produced in our 
Century and 19 yearsin business. Natural 
Color Pictures of ALLthe NEW STARK 
and BURBANK FRUITS, ROSES and 
SHRUBS AWARDED THE HONOR 
AND PROTECTION OF U. S. PAT- 
ENTS—fruits that are the Pride and 
Boast of home orchard owners—that 
bring the RICHEST CROP AND 
PROFIT HARVESTS TO FRUIT 
GROWERS. 





New WORLD'S FAIR Book of 
Stark’s Fruit Marvels - 3)°.3)% 


Every page packed with Truthful 
Descriptions to aid YOU in fruit 

tree selection. Hundreds of inspiring 
stories of Orchard Success Secured 

by planting Stark Trees. Allthe NEW- 
EST and BEST Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Cherries, Plums and Berries — ALL 
“proven by tests” Roses (including the 
U. S. Patented Burbank Golden Sunset 
Climbing Rose), Flowering Shrubs, Hedges 
and Shade Trees. Send for it TODAY 
Please USE COUPON. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Largest and Oldest in America * Adcress Box 189 °¢ LOUISIANA, MO. 


_ Farmer Earns 262° pe "in Mo's Spare lime 









Actual 
Size 


Starking Apple 
Stark 
FREE 






urseries, 


Box 189, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


Without obligating me to 

buy anything, Send Me FREE 

copy of your great New 1935 

fe WORLD'S FAIR FRUITS Book. 
I 


... Trees, 


119 
9. Years 


“I have 
never seen 

a Fruit 
Book so 
rich in Au- 
thentic In- 
formation! ”’ 


— declares 0 N 
P.4 


great horti- 
Check in square at left—If you wish 
FREE full detailsof our NEW, EXTRA 
GENEROUS SALESMEN’ S PAY- 
PLAN for Spare or Full Time selling. 





may want to plant 
Shrubs and Roses. (Number) 


as 




















